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EXAGGERATE the truth that an individual 
is a unitary being and you provide the 
eround for a ‘‘Progressive’’ theory of edu- 
cation. Insist, on the other hand, on the 
equally reliable fact that many special tech- 
niques can be profitably and more easily 
learned at a period somewhat earlier than 
that at which they are useful or interesting, 
and you move over to the traditional and 
classical theory of education. 

The Progressives are acutely aware of the 
fact that when children are taught as if 
they were miniature adults and made to 
read and write, speak foreign languages 
and do mathematics before they have a 
genuine interest in what they are doing, the 
process of learning degenerates into a 
tedious chore having the effect sometimes 
of making the individual resist further in- 
struction, and sometimes of making him 


permanently maladjusted and miserable. 


They propose instead to allow the child 
to engage in projects which intrigue him, 
provided that they are commensurate with 
his abilities and capable of developing his 
different capacities collaterally. Instead of 
teaching mathematics, as an isolated sub- 
ject in which bare figures are joined and 
divided in strange and baffling ways, they 
propose to have it taught only if and when 
the need for it arises in the course of the 
pursuit of some comprehensive, playlike 


activity, such as surveying or running a 
store. 

Due to the efforts of 
the rigid and stultifying disciplines of the 


the Progressives, 


old-fashioned school have been largely dis- 
carded, and to many children schooling has 
become less irksome than before. Outworn 
traditions of pedagogy and valueless ele- 
ments in the traditional curriculum have 
been scrapped in the process of achieving 
an intelligent, flexible and effective means 
of educating the young in accordance with 
their powers and promise; there seems little 
doubt that many cultured, civilized, inter- 
esting and well-adjusted men and women 
have come out of the Progressive schools. 
Yet the program of Progressive education 
slights an important aspect of a human 
being and thus leaves out what ought to be 
a necessary concern of educational 
project. 
been stated with more force and conviction 


any 
Its limitations have perhaps never 


than by the six-year-old who came home 
from a Progressive school to complain to 
his mother, ‘‘I don’t want to learn what I 
want to learn; I want to learn how to read 
and write.’’ The child, in short, is con- 
cerned with learning, not merely that which 
appeals to him as a whole, but also special- 
ized techniques that can be performed by, 
and that may satisfy only a part of, himself. 

There is, indeed, little that a child ought 
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to be able to read or to write in order to be 
able to live a child’s normal happy life. 
But if he can master these arts early, he 
can at the same time increase the number 
of things he ean do and devote himself to 
the pursuit of more comprehensive and 
pressing concerns. To learn how to read 
when one is young is to make possible the 
state where one is able to read with less 
effort more effect 
It makes the 


reading of a sign, for example, when all 


and when one 1s older. 


possible almost automatic 
one’s energies are being expended in the 
desperate effort to get home before dark. 
We can anticipate what children will be 
able and will be expected to do, and we ean 
and ought to prepare beforehand for their 
mastery of the 
There is as much sense in waiting until the 


necessary prerequisites. 
child is vitally concerned with a given enter- 
prise before we begin to teach him essential 
skills as there is in refusing to teach him 
how to swim until he is found frantically 
The 


Progressive educators are inclined to forget 


trving to save himself from drowning. 


that most people are children for only a 
dozen years or so and are adults for much 
longer periods; that many arts important 
later can be acquired effectively in child- 
hood; that an ‘‘integrated’’ child may be 
the father to an incompetent man, and that 
there is a kind of maladjustment which 
consists in being so well-rounded as to have 
none of the specialized talents which char- 
acterize most of those about us 

The traditional 
have a tendency, on the other hand, to 


schemes of education 
neglect the child for the sake of what he 


may become as an adult. The traditional- 
ists are inclined to teach the child multiple 
specialties, which have only the most tenu- 
ous connection with one another and little 
pertinence to what the organism as a whole 
may need. They run the risk of having 
the different accomplishments of the indi- 


vidual assume toward one another the at- 
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titude of the waitress who, on being asked 
by a diner for the correct time, replied: 
‘‘It would be wrong for me to tell you 
You see, I am not waiting on this table.”’ 
The different specialized activities that a 
child is able to master ought to become in 
dispensable and interrelated elements in a 
significant career. 

The question as to whether something 
should or should not be taught should be 
decided in terms of whether or not its 
mastery is essential to the achievement of a 
happy, useful, full integrated life. 
The time when it should be taught ought 
to be determined by weighing the difficulty 


and 


and irksomeness of the lessons together 
with the likelihood that they will then more 
readily provide a permanent basis for nee- 
essary future activity. The point of teach 
ing a child techniques that are not of im- 
portance at the time is that he will be able 
in later life to pursue them more effectively 
and automatically, and thus have time and 
energy to devote himself to other concerns. 

Men perform many semiautonomous acts, 
such as walking, swimming, reading and 
writing, which are the acts of a child, ecom- 
pleted or improved. These should obvi- 
ously be learned as soon as it is possible 
for a child to learn them, in so far as such 
learning is consistent with his present well- 
being. But there are other adult activities, 
such as scientific planning and experimen- 
tation, public speaking, the making of 
moral judgments and the exercise of au- 
thority, which have a radically different 
structure and meaning from what they 
have within the context of childish play 
and serious effort. Viewed as preparations 
for a participation in adult affairs, they 
easily become foreed into rigid patterns in 
which spontaneity of invention and free- 
dom from responsibility are swept away. 
They then become means by which the child 
is cheated out of his play and the adult 
becomes accustomed to work at them from 
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the perspective of a child. The boy cadet 
too readily becomes a martinet, a tissue of 
rules and a blind adherent to the dogma of 
authority. 

It is important to anticipate and prepare 
for the reasonable certainties of the future, 
for then we become free to devote our- 
selves to the unpredictable situations that 
life presents. But if we teach the imma- 
ture learner only those things and all those 
things that are pertinent to adult activity, 
we give way to a tendency to predict the 
future with too great a nicety, and thus 
turn the child into one to whom every 
signal change is disturbing and every strik- 
ing situation a shock. Our educational 
theories are bound to be confused as long as 
we do not correctly distinguish such semi- 
autonomous activities as speaking gram- 
matically, which can be improved with 
slight regard for the rest of the body, and 


such organically interrelated acts as speak- 
ing effectively, which change their strue- 
ture radically as the individual matures. 
The adult who speaks the language of the 
child is a nuisance, but the boy orator is 
a tedious bore. 

The individual is an organism with di- 
verse functions. He is a unity making pos- 
sible and requiring the semi-independent 
activity of specialized parts. He is at his 
best when he is able to engage in a wide 
variety of vital pursuits with a minimum 
of conscious direction, while making every- 
thing thus achieved serve the conscious in- 
terests and purposes of the whole. It is 
only then that the factor of intelligence, 
which is one of the means by which he is to 
be distinguished from animals, will permit 
him to attain a stability and perfection 
superior to that which an animal can 


achieve. 


EVENTS 


DR. STUDEBAKER ON THE RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF EDUCATION INA 
DEMOCRACY 


THE grave situation faced by our nation be- 
cause of the tragedy in Europe and its threat to 
our own country—a situation ealling for new 
objectives and techniques in dealing with chil- 
dren and youth that they may not be confused 
and embittered—is viewed realistically, yet eon- 
structively and hopefully, by John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, in two 
addresses recently delivered: the first at the an- 
nual convocation of the School of Edueation, 
University of Michigan, May 6; the second, be- 
fore the American Association for Jewish Edu- 
cation, Washington (D. C.), May 11. 

Dr. Studebaker assured the teachers gathered 
at Ann Arbor of his faith in “the mighty creative 
power which resides in 130,000,000 people” and 
declared that “over the long pull, democracy 
aroused and united” can outstrip in efficiency 
“any flashy, dictatorial, heel-clicking bureau- 
eratie form of organization.” The support of 
school administrators, teachers and communities 


in the defense-training program, he said, had 
strengthened his faith. “You can’t buy that 
kind of cooperation; nor ean you coerce men and 
women into that kind of efficieney.” Criticism 
in a free society may publicize a nation’s short- 
comings, but the “braggadocio” of the totali 
tarians, with “their elaborate controls over criti 
cism,” is far less honest; they publicize their 
successes and “through carefully designed propa- 
ganda” hope to undermine our faith in democ 
racy. It was this propaganda that Dr. Stude- 
baker sought to combat and sterilize when he 
chose as his subject “Teachers in a World of 
Propaganda.” 

Speaking of the totalitarian claim of efficiency, 
he said: 

All over Europe there are soldiers standing over 
workers to see to it that they do their jobs. Mil 
lions of people, sullen and sad, are doing just what 


is required of them—and nothing more... . Is that 
efficiency? ... Efficiency depends upon the develop- 
ment and release of the powers of intelligent, self- 
reliant, imaginative individuals [and] ... to de- 


velop such individuals continues to be the great task 


of true teachers in these times. 
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Dr. Studebaker recognized the meeting of the 
“torees ol propaganda” as a difficult problem. 


In dealing with young children in elementary 


chools, he counseled that the war situation be 


kept out of the limelight, lest we engender “hate 
in children, whose “believing hearts” 


and fear”? 


hould not be searred and deprived of the “com- 


forting sense. of to which they are 


~< ene 


march of the dictators aeross the face of Kurope 


ecurity” 


rightly entitled. “This is not their war. . 
... the destruction and human degradation whieh 
accompany this war... are disturbing enough to 
mature adults. They might easily be devastating 
to the minds of young children.” 

But with youth in high school and college, 
Dr. Studebaker said, the teacher’s problem is 
altogether different. They have “certain things 
to do about the defense of democracy now” and 
it is the to fit 
their tasks. “The meaning of democracy 
and the eriteria by which we test the propaganda 
ol the 


clear to them, for it is the impressionable, unsus- 


business of education them for 


totalitarian aggressors” must be made 


pecting youth to whom the propagandists pre- 


sent their false promises and whom they “lure” 
into courses that “appear good and honorable.” 
Dr. Studebaker laments the faet that teachers, 
superintendents and college professors “have 
only the vaguest idea of the maneuverings” by 
which these subtle propagandists sow discord be- 
tween students and school authorities. He eon- 


cludes: 


Youth must have a sound basis for a faith in the 
seemingly slow progress of self-government, on the 
one side, and a clear-headed view of the way the 
propaganda offensive works, on the other side. To 
that important work our profession must bring its 
best ... with a heightened sense of dedication at 


this time of peril to the republie and to mankind. 


Dr. Studebaker’s address before the American 
Association for Jewish Edueation was on “Char- 
acter Edueation in Our Democracy.” He empha- 
sized “the importance of toleration of differences 

. and the need of cooperation between home, 
chureh and sehool” in the development of char- 
acter, and he maintained that, in spite of race 
and ereed in the United States, we have pro- 
“tolerance of national 


gressed in minority 


groups” and we have come a long way in accept- 
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ing as “Americans all” the many religious sec 
that “worship in their own ways.” 

Speaking of “the intolerance and prejudici 
born of ignorance,” Dr. Studebaker declared 

True education must be dedicated to enlarg 
the freedom of the mind, widening the area 
rationality in human conduct, discovering the ti 
revealed by experiment and experience alike. TT, 
education is the archfoe of a stupid intolerance, , 

And of 


ehureh, he said: 


cooperation in home, school «a 


... The education of the citizen in a democra 
must combine the training of the intelleet with th. 
And to th 
purpose of character-building common to both tly 


strengthening of the moral will. 


home and the school, the church brings the dynami: 
of religion. ... 
If we look at the part which the church plays 
in character education realistically we must not: 
that the majority of adults and children in th 
United States are unchurched. ... The question ot 
how we may increase the influence of the chur 
and the church school as a character-forming agency 
seems serious enough. First, we can plac 
greater emphasis upon character-education in tli 
schools. ... 
Second, the public-school program ean be rei: 
forced and supplemented by a vigorous program ot 
religious education earried on by the churches them 
selves. Each religious denomination has, in my) 
opinion, as one of its greatest responsibilities the 
development of an efficient system of church schools, 
which in cooperation with the publie schools shall 
securely provide for the spiritual underpinning of 
our democracy, Church schools can not hope to ac 
complish a great deal if they must depend upon 
the few brief hours per year which most of them 
now manage to claim from the time of young peo 
ple. There must be, it seems to me, a fuller devel- 
opment of programs of week-day religious instruce- 
tion through which children are provided a liberal 
amount of time each week to receive religious in 
struction in church schools of their choice... . 


Pleading for unity in the nation, the basis of 
which is “a common democratie faith in the im- 
portance and imperishable worth of human per- 
Dr. Studebaker urged that America 
“resist to the death any one who would seek to 


sonality,” 
cause men to goose-step to his orders,” to the 
end that men “may walk the earth again erect in 
the dignity of children of God and without fear 
or hate of their brothermen.” 


JUNE 21, 1941 
A MIDWEST CONFERENCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


THE Midwest Conference on Teacher Eduea- 

on, Which was organized at the convention of 
the AASA in Atlantie City, held its first regular 
meeting at Culver (Ind.), May 17-18. The Cul- 
ver Military Academy extended its hospitality to 
the conference and provided facilities for diseus- 
sion meetings. On Sunday morning representa- 
tives from the several member universities were 
entertained at breakfast with the corps of cadets 
Colonel L. R. Kellam, director 


of guidance, explained the detailed guidance and 


in the mess hall. 


follow-up program of the academy. 

At the discussion meetings, a variety of topics 
relating to teacher education in university col- 
leges of education was considered. In particular, 
the discussion tended to center around the nature 
of the graduate program for teachers. Phases 
of this question seemed to present difficulties to 
all the member universities. Among the topics 
discussed were: “The Securing of Integration in 
the Graduate Student’s Program”; “The Rela- 
tive Merits of Seminars and Workshops in Grad- 
uate Programs”; “The Relationship of Field 
Work to Classwork”; “The Place of Training in 
Research as an Element in the Graduate Pro- 
gram for Teachers or School Administrators,” 
and “The Internship Plan for Study toward the 
Master’s Degree in Edueation.” 

At the final session, plans were made for a 
series Of annual meetings. Archibald W. Ander- 
son, assistant professor of education, University 
of Illinois, was unanimously elected as “fac- 
totum” to arrange for the next meeting of the 
conference. It was decided to keep the organi- 
zation and operation of the conference on an in- 
formal basis and to maintain it as an oppor- 
tunity for members of the faculties of education 
in midwestern universities to meet for the dis- 
cussion of common problems. At the present 
time, the following institutions are members: 
Northwestern University, Purdue University, In- 
diana University, University of Cincinnati, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Ohio State University, 
State University of Iowa, University of Minne- 
sota, the University of Chieago and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 
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LECTURE SERIES AT BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

AmonG the features of Bucknell University’s 
summer session will be addresses by lecturers of 
prominence in various fields. The speakers and 
their topies of discussion follow: 

Senor Dr. Don Luis Quintanilla, minister 
plenipotentiary and counselor of the Mexican 
embassy, “What is Pan-Americanism?”; Senor 
Don Juan Leeuna, second secretary of the Vene- 
zuelan embassy, “Latin American Musie and 
Folklore” ; 
adviser of the Pan American Union, “Commer 
United States 
America”; the Honorable Anthony J. 


Senor Silvino da Silva, foreign trade 


cial Relations between the and 
Latin 
Diamond, delegate from Alaska in the United 


“Alaska’s 


Plaee in the Pan American Pieture”’; Senor Don 


States House of Representatives, 
Rodolfo Michels, ambassador from Chile, “Keo 
Chile and Their 
Internal Aspeets”; John 
Dickey, special assistant to Nelson Rockefeller, 


nomie and Social Trends in 


and International 


coordinator of Commercial and Cultural Rela- 
tions between the American Republics, “Trade 
Agreements and their Implications’; Senor 


Capitan Colon Eloy Alfaro, ambassador from 
Eeuador, “International Law in America.” 

The course of lectures will begin June 30 and 
feature of the six-weeks 1941 


continue as a 


summer session. 


TEACHING IN AND OUT OF 
CLASSROOMS 

AccorDING to Richard Ballou, associate pro- 
fessor of education and child study, Smith Col- 
lege, in an article in The New York Times, April 
27, the Northampton institution is developing a 
teacher-training program that will serve not only 
those students intending to teach immediately 
after graduation, but also those who intend to 
do graduate work. 

The program, naturally, is under the diree- 
tion of the department of education, but other 
departments are cooperating to make it a sue- 
The Elizabeth Morrow Morgan Nursery 


School is used as a “laboratory” for students in 


cess. 


child psychology who wish to observe children 


“ander controlled conditions” and for students 
sufficiently advanced to take part in the work of 


the school. Northampton junior and senior high 
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schools are also available for observation and 


practice teaching for undergraduates in their 


senior year; and this year, in addition, a student 
may choose and earry out a school “project” 
under the supervision of a faculty member. 

Students are also urged to visit other schools 
in New England where experimental work is in 
progress, so that they may have a broader ex- 
perience and understanding of a teacher’s prob- 
lems and responsibilities. 

An experiment of a more radical type, de 
signed to improve economic conditions in cer- 
the marsh- 


tain underprivileged communities 


lands of Florida, the “poor-white’” mountain 
sections of Kentucky and the bleak northern tip 
of Maine 
of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 


Benjamin Fine in a recent issue of The 


is being undertaken under the aegis 


New 
York Times reports that gratifying results are 
beginning to show that this work has not been 
in vain. In the first place, in order that the test 
might be convineing proof of the efficacy of 
such efforts, the worst areas, economically speak- 
ing, were chosen and fifteen centers established. 
The interesting phase of the picture to edu- 
cators is that the more abundant life coming to 
these communities is coming through classroom 
The 


The three fundamental needs of the raee, 


teaching. experiment is on a_scientifie 
basis 
food, clothing and shelter (one of these fields in 
each school according to need), are studied, each 
school having a “control” school by which to 
measure improvement. 

Text-books of the traditional sort, though not 
abandoned, are largely supplanted by a new set 
of books and materials dealing with the famil- 
iar, humdrum activities of rural boys and girls. 
Repairing leaks in a roof, building a house, gar- 
dening, caring for domestie fowls and animals 
take on a new significance when seen through 
eves with new perceptive powers created by in- 
telligent teaching in the elassroom. Dull routine 


becomes interesting—and_ profitable, which is 
what the promoters of this experiment hope to 
make permanent. 

Harold F. Clark, economics expert at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and eoordi- 
nator of the projeet, reports that not only are 
living standards on the upgrade, but that the 


children are learning to read more rapidly than 
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before “education” touched their immediate eo), 
cerns. Referring to the texts on good homes put 
out by the University of Florida, he said that 
for the first time in American history “children 
in the classrooms are finding out how to improy 
their own homes.” Parents, too, are reache 
through their children, so that along with the 
teaching of the youngsters, some adult educa 


tion is being effected. 


MEXICO TAKES HER STAND 

A PAMPHLET containing special instruction, 
for Mexico’s school population of 2,000,000, 01 
President Avila Camacho’s reasons for joining 
the United States and the other American re 
publics to defend democracy has just been issued 
by the Ministry of Publie 
(D. F.), according to an Associated Press dis 


patch under date of May 22. 


Edueation, Mexico 


Luis Sanchez 
Ponton, Minister of Edueation, in the introdue 


tion, says: 


The Ministry of Public Education requests its 


collaborators to second with faith and enthusiasm 
the government which has taken the only attitude 
compatible with our historic antecedents and with 
our loyally democratic principles. ... 

If the interests of Mexico are tightly bound, then, 
to these other American republics, it is natural to 
suppose that the policy of the Mexican Government 
has to orient itself, of necessity, to the reality of 
signing pacts or treaties of mutual aid which might 
place us in the position of fighting for the conser- 
vation of peace as well as cooperation in whatever 
task the defense of the democratic régime in the 


American continent will require. 


Following are the subjects suggested by Senor 
Sanchez Ponton for use in the classroom: 

1. Mexico and the international situation, ex- 
plaining why Mexico’s future depends on the tri- 
umph of democracy in the world crisis. 

2. Why Mexico defends democracy... . 

3. An analysis and refutation of the Nazi-Fascist 
theory of racial superiority. 

4. A review of the development of Pan-American 
principles. 

5. Selections from Vice-president 
Wallace, U. S. 
Avila Camacho on Pan-American Day. 


speeches by 


Ambassador Daniels and President 


The pamphlet has been distributed to directors 
and inspectors of Mexico’s 25,000 schools. 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
ArTHUR M. HarpinG, who has been for 

twenty-two years director of the general exten- 

sion service, University of Arkansas, will become 


president of the university, July 1. 


A. C. BAUGHER has been elected president of 
Elizabethtown (Pa.) College, succeeding Ralph 
W. Schlosser. 


G. C. Boswe.., former president of Weather- 
ford (Tex.) College, has been elected president 
of Ranger (Tex.) Junior College and superin- 
tendent of the public schools, succeeding W. T. 
Walton, who has joined the faculty of Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. 


Two departments of the University of Minne- 
sota have been reorganized and three new ad- 
ministrative titles established by the Board of 
Edward E. 


June 30, as dean of student affairs, will be sue- 


Regents. Nicholson, who retires, 
ceeded by Edmund G. Williamson as dean of 
students. The office of registrar, left vacant by 
the death of Rodney M. West, will be replaced 
by two offices, recorder and director of admis- 
sions. The tormer will be filled by True E. Pet- 
tengill, who has been assistant registrar for sev- 
eral years; the latter, by William S. Carlson, 
who has been director of the University High 


School and associate professor of psychology. 


Henry H. HiLi, former superintendent of 
















schools, Lexington (Ky.), has been appointed 
executive dean of the University of Kentucky. 
He will take office, July 1, at the same time as 
the newly elected president, Herman L. Dono- 
van, and Frank D. Peterson, who has been ealled 
from the directorship of accounts, State Depart- 
ment of Finance, to the new post of comptroller 


at the university. 


LoyaL V. NorMAN, who has been in the de- 
partment of North 
Carolina, on a teaching fellowship for the past 
year, has returned to Arkansas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College (Monticello), where he is 
dean of men and director of student personnel. 


education, University of 


ETHEL C. BRUBAKER, supervisor of foster 
homes, State Division of Child Welfare (Wise.), 
has been appointed acting superintendent of the 
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Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls, succeed 
Lloyd V. 
Ballard, head of the department of sociology, 
Beloit (Wise.) College, will succeed Miss Bru- 
baker. 


ing Jean McEvoy, who has resigned. 


HeRMAN FRrIcK, former staff member ot the 
University of South Carolina High School, has 
been elected superintendent of the 
school, Winthrop College (Rock Hill, 8. 


training, 


training 
Cu}, 
and director of teacher succeeding 
O. M. Mitchell, who has become professor of 
edueation at the college. Five other members 
of the faculty at Winthrop College have been 
professor 


advaneed from instructorships to 


Ruth 


Harrison, department of 


ships: Bourne, department of history; 


F. E. 


guages; Opal Rhodes, home economics; Ruth 


modern lan 


Foettinger, sociology and government, and Jack 
Watson, music. 


Witt Frencu, professor of education and 


director, Division of School Experimentation 
and Service, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, has been appointed director of the 


Horace Mann-Lincoln School, effective, Septem 
ber 1. At the same time Gordon R. Mirick will 
become principal of the high school, which will 
be housed in the Lincoln School plant. 


R. Witson Brown, New York editor of Tri 
angle Publications, Inc., has beceme superinten- 
dent of the Missouri School for the Blind (St. 
Louis), succeeding the late Samuel MeKnight 
Green, who had served the school for fifty years. 
Mr. Brown became interested in education for 
the blind through his guardianship of a blind 


boy who wished to become an astronomer. 


FraNnK B. Row ey, director, Engineering Ex- 
periment Laboratories, Institute of Technology, 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
head of the department of mechanical engineer 
ing. He retains his post as director of the ex- 
periment station and of the Oak Street Labora- 
tories. 

Cart R. Feuuers, research professor of horti- 
cultural manufactures, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege (Amherst), has been appointed head of the 
department, succeeding Walter W. Chenoweth, 
whose retirement was announced in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 8, 1940. 











KARL ANDERSON has become professor of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, and head of the 
ot 


Kdueational Research. 


appointments division the university’s Bu- 


rea ol 

LEONARD Power, coordinator of research, Fed- 
1. S. Offiee of 
<inee 1939, has been appointed ¢on- 
the office of the 


Edueation. 


eral Radio Education Committee, | 
Education, 
chool facilities in 


sultant on 


U.S. Commissioner of 


Orro J. Beyers has been appointed eoordi- 
f the National Defense Program, North 
Agricultural College (State College), a 


nator oO 
Dakota 
post created in order to bring together under one 
all the 


national defense. 


office campus activities concerned with 


RAYMOND C. MOELLER, prineipal of schools, 
Burney (Ind.), has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Deeatur County (Ind.), for a term 
of four years, succeeding Elbert G. Griffith, who 
has held the post for the past four years. 


Forrest V. CARMICHAEL, principal of Wilson 
School, Columbus 
ol 


(Ind.), sueceeding Charles E. Talkineton. 


(Ind.), has been eleeted = su- 


perintendent schools, Bartholomew County 


LYMANN L. HANN, principal of Monmouth 


High School, Decatur (Ind.), has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, Adams 
County (Ind.), effective, August 16. He will 


uceeed Clifton EK. Striker, who has been head 


of the county schools for the past sixteen years. 


JoHN B. Wuiretaw, who has been head of 
the department of edueation, State Normal 
School (Brockport, N. Y), will become general] 
supervisor of public schools, Newton (Mass.), 


September 1. 


Av the reeent annual meeting of the Wiseonsin 
Association for Applied Psychology the follow- 
elected: Walter L. Wilkins, 
Schools, Milwaukee, 
president, succeeding S. A. Kirk, of Milwaukee 
State Teachers College; John W. M. Rothney, 
University of Wisconsin, vice-president ; Gilbert 


ing officers were 


psychologist, Shorewood 


J. Rieh, psyehiatrie director, Milwaukee County 


Guidance Clinie, secretary-treasurer. 


Epaar O. Lovert, president of Rice Institute 
(Houston, Tex.) and former professor of as- 
tronomy, Princeton University, has retired at the 


age of seventy years. He will become president 
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emeritus as soon as his suecessor has been 
pointed. 

Srx members of the faculty of Indiana UW; 
versity are retiring this year: Charles J. Se: 
bower, dean of men and professor of Englis| 
who has been connected with the university sinc 
1897; William J. Moenkhaus, professor 
physiology and chairman of the athletie con 
mittee, after serving the university for forty 
years; William O. Lynch, professor of history, 
who was on the faculty of Indiana State Teach 
ers College (Terre Haute), 1908-18, Ball Stati 
Teachers College (Muncie), 1918-20, and at th: 
university since 1920; Edna Johnson, assistant 
professor of English; B. Bernard Turner, pro 
fessor of biochemistry and pharmacology, and 
Logan Esarey, professor of history, who has been 
a member of the faculty since 1911. Dean Sem 
Dr. Moenkhaus and Professor Lynch 
have reached the retirement age of seventy years. 


bower, 


Miss Johnson is retiring at her own request; Dr. 
Jsarey, because of ill health. 


Arruur C. BoacGEss, head of the department 
of economies, Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, 
Ohio), since 1920, and former professor of his- 
tory and economies, Lucknow (India) Christian 
College (1910-15), has retired. 


FREDERICK SLocuM, member of the faculty of 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.) and 
director the Van Vleck Observatory for 
twenty-five years, former instructor in mathe- 
maties (1895-1900) and assistant professor of 
(1900-09), Brown University, and 
instructor in astrophysies at the Yerkes Ob- 


servatory and assistant professor of astronomy 


ot 


astronomy 


(1909-14), the University of Chicago, has re- 
signed. He has been appointed professor emer- 
itus by Wesleyan University and will continue 
to direct the observatory and teach two courses 
during 1941-42. 

Henry A. Daves, superintendent of schools, 
Plains (Mont.), for the past eight years, former 
state superintendent of public instruction (1913- 
17), director of the training school, Wisconsin 
State Teachers College (River Falls), 1917-26, 
and president, Murphy College 
Tenn.), 1926-28, has retired. 


(Sevierville, 


Recent Deaths 


GILBERT GIDDINGS BENJAMIN, professor of 
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European history, University of Southern Cali- 
ornia, since 1928, died, May 28, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. Dr. Benjamin had been in- 
structor in history, City College (New York), 
1907-11; professor of history and head of the 
department, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), 
1911-13; acting head of the department of his- 
tory, University of Pittsburgh (1913-14), and 
professor of history, State University of Iowa, 
1915-28. 


Avuaustus H. SHEARER, librarian of the Gros- 
venor Library (Buffalo, N. Y.) since 1917 and 
professorial lecturer in history, University of 
Buffalo, since 1918, died, May 31, at the age of 
sixty-three years. Dr. Shearer was the founder 
and director of the Library Science School of 
the university. 


THE VERY REVEREND Francis A. O’MALLEY, 
S.J., president of Canisius College (Buffalo, 
N. Y.), since 1937, died, June 2, at the age of 
forty-two years. Father O’Malley had been head 
master of the Xavier High School, New York 
City (1934-36), and dean of discipline at the 
college, 1936-37. After becoming president of 
the college, he founded the Alumni College of 
Canisius College, the purpose of which is, 
through a series of lectures during Lent, to keep 
alumni and their friends “abreast of eurrent in- 
formation on topics of interest in the educational 
field.” 


WarNER T. L. TALIAFERRO, professor of agri- 
culture, Maryland Agricultural College (now the 
University of Maryland), from 1892 to 1937, 
when he retired, died, June 4, at the age of 
eighty-four years. Dr. Taliaferro was a pioneer 


in the field of farmers’ institutes. 


Owen L. SHINN, professor of applied chem- 
istry, University of Pennsylvania, died, June 10. 
As student and faculty member, Dr. Shinn had 
been connected with the university for more than 
fifty years. He became instructor in chemistry 
(1903), assistant professor (1905) and professor 
of applied chemistry, 1913. 
director of the John Harrison Laboratory, 1927- 
32. He was appointed to the U. S. Assay Com- 
mission in 1907 by President Theodore Roose- 
velt and reappointed by President Taft and 
President Wilson. 
field of inorganie and analytical chemistry, in- 
cluding compounds of molybdenum, tungsten, 
Dr. Shinn, who was on 


He was also acting 


His researches were in the 


palladium and silver. 
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leave of absence, was sixty-nine years old at the 


time of his death. 


ELIZABETH BUCHANAN OAKES, dean of women, 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, since 1939, 


died, June 11, at the age of forty-two years. 


Wipur HARRINGTON Norcross, professor of 
psychology, Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), 
sueeumbed to a heart attack, June 11, at the age 
of fifty-eight years. He 
Greek and Latin at Dickinson Seminary in 1908, 
serving in that capacity until 1912 and as dean, 
1912-14. He served in World War I as lieu 


tenant, captain and major at Love Field, Tex. 


became a teacher of 


In 1916, he joined the faeulty of the college as 
instructor in psychology, beeame associate pro- 
fessor (1917) and professor, 1923. Since 1928, 
he had served as professor of psychology and 
head of the department in the summer school of 
the Johns Hopkins University. 


Coming Events 

THE twenty-third annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Classieal League will be held in Boston, 
June 30-July 2, inclusive. The topics to be dis 
cussed, touching many phases of life in and out 
of colleges, will include among others the fol 
“The Mission of the Classies in Modern 


Edueation” by Robert Ulich, professor of edu 


lowing: 


cation, Harvard University; “The Practice of 
Law as a Public Service in Ancient Rome” by 
Greek 
Vanderbilt University; “Latin from the View- 


Clyde Pharr, professor of and Latin, 


point of the Secondary Edueation Board” by 
J. Appleton Thayer, St. Paul’s School (Concord, 
N. H.); “Classies for the Business and Profes 
sional Man” by Fred B. Lund, Classical Club ot 
Greater Boston; “Ten Years’ Excavation in the 
Athenian Agora” (illustrated) by Theodore Les 
lie Shear, professor of classical archeology, 
Prineeton University; “The Classies in Teachers’ 
Colleges” by Franeis L. Jones, State Teachers 
College (Worcester, Mass.), and “Classical Tra- 
dition in the Liberal Arts College” by the Rev 
erend Stephen A. Muleahy, S.J., Boston College. 

SPONSORED by the Society for the Promotion 


. 


of Engineering Edueation and by the summer 
session of the University of Michigan, the Con 
for Teachers of English in Technical 
will be held at Ann Arbor, June 30- 


The development of an esprit de corps 


ference 
Schools 
July 18. 


among teachers of English in engineering 


the their common 





schools and diseussion of 
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problems have been the desiderata leading to the 


conference. No regular course of study and no 


credit will be given. There will be no charge 
for those enrolled in the summer session; for 


others the fee will be $10. Living costs will be 


from $9.50 up a The veneral subjects 
first week, “Lit- 
School”: 


week. 

betore the conference will be: 

the 

week, “English Composition in the Engineering 
third week, “Speech.” 


erature in Engineering second 


School”; 


Education in the Magazines 

“A COLLEGE IN SECESSION” by Stringfellow 
Barr, president of St. John’s College (Annapolis, 
Md.), in the July Atlantic Monthly, is a suceinet 
history of the transition of the college from the 
elective system to the revolutionary program 
based upon “the study of the great books of the 
Western tradition, of the sort 


colleges of liberal arts had furnished before Eliot 


which American 
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of Harvard had introduced the elective systen 
and the elective system had introduced voeation 
alism, a growing intellectual chaos, and, finally, 


the illiterate alumnus.” 


In the June Rotarian there appears an artick 
by Farnsworth Crowder entitled “Where Gowy 
Goes to Town.” It is an account of how the 
University of Denver has answered the question, 
“What is Education for?” As the title implies, 
the story describes the interest of the unive; 
sity in the activities and problems of the tow: 
The advantages to the latter, it appears, are 
matched by the benefits accruing to the institu 
tion sponsoring such extracurricular adventurs 
The “academic gown” and the “dusty town” have 
joined forces in making Denver a city wid 
awake and “world-minded.” The Rotarian also 
contains an article by “A Father” on “How | 
Educated My Son.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


MARSHAL PETAIN AND FRENCH 
YOUTH 
educated in 


AS a French 


schools and university, and as a teacher, I have 


French woman, 
been doubly interested in the articles recently 
published, in American magazines, about Mar- 


shal Pétain’s efforts to reform the French sys- 


tem of education. However, I resent the fact 
that some of these articles tend to give the 


American public the impression that the present 
leaders of unoccupied France, their minds hav- 
the 


transtorming the 


ing been infected, for several years, by 


“nuasma of Fascism,” are 
French schools according to a Nazi pattern. I 
am referring mostly to an article by I. L. Kan- 
del, “The Vichy Government and Edueation in 
France,” in ScHooL AND Society, December 14, 
1940, and reprinted in the Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, February 1941, 
and to the title “Nazifying of French Eduea- 
tion” given to a list of measures recently taken 
by Marshal Pétain, Society, 
December 21, 1940. 

I believe that the reforms being made now 


SCHOOL AND 


are the outeome of ideas on education that had 
tried, for many years, to assert themselves, but 
had not sueeeeded because they were upheld by 


I be- 


political parties representing a minority. 








lieve, also, that some of the reforms being under 
taken at the present moment by Marshal Pétain 
are in keeping with a modern trend of educa 
tion, found even in a democratic country like 
the United States. 

Not to go back too far in the history of 
French reforms concerning public education, 
let us say that, in the course of the discussion 
of the Ferry laws in 1882, the philosopher Jules 
Simon asked that the “devoirs envers Dieu et la 
Patrie” (duties toward God and Fatherland) 
be included in the curriculum. 
Let us notice that the words Dieu and 
In the mind 


, 


His motion was 
defeated. 
Patrie had been linked together. 
ot the French public, they appeared as the 
motto of the Rightist parties, consequently their 
fate depended on the success or failure of this 
In 1904, the Left 


were 


particular political group. 
claimed a victory 
passed closing religious institutions and deny- 


decisive when laws 
ing members of religious congregations the 
right to teach. From then on, with the excep- 
tion of a few private schools, the instruction of 
French children was almost completely in the 
The word, God, had 
What about 


hands of the government. 
disappeared from the classrooms. 
the word Patrie? 

Professor Kandel, referring to Carlton J. H. 
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Ilayes’s “fully-documented” book, “France, a 
Nation of Patriots,” published in 1930, speaks 
about the “intensive cult of patriotism in French 
schools.” Then, he adds: “Four years later, 
Marshal Pétain deplored the lack of patriotic 
training in French edueation and the absence 
of patriotic enthusiasm in French youth.” Pro- 
fessor Kandel seems to infer that Marshal Pé- 
tain wanted to turn over the French child, body 
and soul, to the service of the nation, according 
to the pattern of the totalitarian states. After 
having read Professor Hayes’s interesting book 
and other comments on the French schools on 
the eve of the war, I am inclined to believe that 
the cult of patriotism was far from being in- 
tense. On the contrary, it was replaced by an 
international and pacifist spirit, which, to some 
leaders, knowing the imminent danger threaten- 
ing France, appeared as a cause of national 
weakness. But, in the “house divided,” it 
seems that no one could attempt to check a 
Moscow influence without being immediately 
called a Faseist or worse. 

Professor Hayes endeavored to show that, in 
the elementary schools which “are attended by 
the great majority of French boys and girls 
between the ages of six and thirteen,” through 
the subjects taught and the text-books used, the 
in- 


children receive a “national and patriotic’ 
struction. Let us see briefly what Professor 
Hayes says of the curricula. Out of twelve sub- 
jects, seven are classified by him as “national” 
subjects, that is, they are “susceptible of spe- 
cific interpretations and uses.” This distinction 
seems arbitrary; why should not Professor 
Hayes make a complete job of it and eall all 
the subjects “national”? After all, can not 
science courses be devoted to studying explo- 
sives, classes in design be spent in researches on 
camouflaging and the recreation periods given 
over to play war? Or, without going so far as 
that, why should not the sketching of a French 
landseape be ealled as “national” as the reading 
of a French poem? 

In respect of language it is the French national 
language not any local speech or dialect which is 
read, written and studied and this instruction 
serves not only to familiarize all French boys and 
girls with the French poems and stories but also to 
indoctrinate them with the romantic notions of 
French patriots and their noble, usually heroic 
deeds. French alone may be the medium of instruc- 





tion in the primary schools of France; no foreign 
language is taught in them.1 

I am wondering if there are many countries 
in the world where the “national” Jancuage 
alone is not used as “the medium of instruction 
in the primary schools”? As to the stories of 
national heroes, it seemed to me, glancing 
through my American sons’ “Readers,” that the 
greatest number of pages were devoted to Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and the courage displayed by 
the pioneers in their fight against the tricky 
Indians. And when it comes to the ignorance 
in which children are left about the history ot 
foreign nations, I would welcome a test that 
would let us know what the name Napoleon 
brings to the minds of many elementary grade 
pupils in the United States. I believe that, 
more than once, a huge shaggy dog might 
spring from one of the beloved funnies. But 
let us rather admire Professor Hayes’s frank 
ness for having said in his Introduction, “No 
holier than thou attitude is assumed in respect 
to France. " 

We can see, reading the “Digest of Typical 
Text-books in French schools for instruction in 
History, Morals and Civies, Geography and 
Reading,” that Professor Hayes and his c¢o 
workers have gone very earefully over all the 
books used. Among them, the list of histoires 
de France is naturally conspicuous as it is the 
most favorable ground for patriotic interpreta 
tions. I noticed that Malet’s works so widely 
used in my lycée days, and still used, are charae 
terized as “not strikingly nationalist” and 
“objective and not particularly nationalist.” 
It seems, moreover, that books used in secon- 
dary schools are less blatantly patriotic than 
those studied by the pupils of the elementary 
schools. Of course, to be quite conclusive, this 
survey should have told us, too, which of these 
text-books are selected by the greatest number 
of schools and which appear only infrequently. 
Besides, I must confess that, after reading so 
many comments, one becomes confused as to 
what is meant by “patriotic” and uncertain as 
to what is praised or disapproved as such. For 
example, what attitude are we invited to have 
when we read the italicized words by which 
Ernest Lavisse has ended his Histoire de France 


et Notions d'Histoire Générale: Cours Supé- 


1J. Carlton Hayes, ‘‘France: A Nation of 


Patriots,’’ p. 43. 
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rieur (Paris, 1925): “After having killed mil- 


lions and millions of 
1914 wall finally have killed war, the worst of 
the 


fered during its long past. 


from which Humanity has suf- 


9 


scourges 


contrast to an 
the 


history is taught to French children, what a 


I was amused to read, in 


American edueator’s opinion about way 


German writer had to say on the same question. 


Ernst Robert Curtius, in his “The Civilization 


of France” (published in Germany in 1930), 


wrote: 


The history books are often written by excellent 


historians. They are written in an attractive, clear 


style, adapted to the understanding of children, 


The State is not glorified, but it is tested by moral 


standards. After an account of the reign of Louis 


XIV, for instance, something like this will be 
added: ‘‘ During this epoch I'ranece misused her 
power; she menaced and terrified the whole world 
and the whole world declared itself against her. 


This always happens when one State tries to impose 


laws on anothei 


If any one should have detected the militarist 
tendencies of the Freneh school books, was it 


Herr 
differ as to the degree of patriotie spirit found 


not Professor Curtius? Yet, even if we 


in the French schools, as long as we admit that 
any at all was pervading them, we are puzzled 
by the faet that, according to Professor Kandel, 
Marshal Petain deplored the tendency to “neg- 
lect and at times even to oppose instruction in 


” 


patriotism. Where did that opposition 


from? 


come 
The answer is found in the “Guide to Teacher- 
Nation 


There we come to the startling 


Societies” (Appendix B to “France: a 
of Patriots’). 
revelation that practically all the associations of 
public-school teachers were strongly pacifist and 
international, one of these societies, L’Interna- 
tional des Travailleurs, even having close rela- 
tions with Moseow. Yet all those pacifist, in 
some cases, even Communist, teachers, were the 
product of the so-called highly nationalist and 
patriotic French schools. A strange result, in- 
deed, and one that the inborn spirit of inde- 
pendenee of French youth does not suffice to 
explain. In 1930, Professor Hayes assumed 
that the teachers did not earry their political 
convictions into the classrooms, but seven years 


later, the British correspondent, H. G. Daniel, 











men, the terrible war of 
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who had been gathering information in Pari: 
since 1926, wrote this: 

A great care goes to the formation of the ej 
mentary-school teacher from the time he enters { 
normal school for his training. But it is at t] 
period of his life that he is brought into cont 
with politics and especially party polities. 
struggle between secularism and religion in 
elementary schools is not merely fought out in t 
the 


the lay principle depends very much upon the mai 


Chamber and Senate. The interpretation 


ner in which it is applied, and this is often don 
in a spirit different from that contemplated 
1886, France, 


The elementary teachers in 


many organised groups, are in a prerevolutions 


phase. Secularism is no longer neutrality } 
tends to become opposition to everything that 
Method and 


programme are fixed by ministerial decree, but th 


religion, whether dogma or teaching. 

‘‘new’’ teachers give it their own gloss. Hence t] 
oft-repeated comment that the schools should pri 
the 


International.2 


pare children for the nation and not for t] 
Once more, the devotion to the country, which 

should have been a principle of unity, had su! 

fered from the struggle between secularism and 


religion. The publie schools had not sueceeded 
in keeping their promise of neutrality. On 
August 15, 1940, Marshal Pétain frankly wrote, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes: “The Frene!] 
school of to-morrow will teach the respect of 
the human person, of the family, of the society, 
of the nation. It will not boast of being neutral 
beeause life is not neutral. We must courage 
ously take sides between truth and error, good 
and evil, health and disease, order and disorder, 
France and anti-France. .’ We should not 
have been surprised therefore to read in Th: 
New York Times, September 23, 1940: “The 
Normal Schools for training teachers of ele- 
mentary schools have been abolished.” A few 
weeks earlier, the laws of 1904 (against re- 
ligious schools and teaching by religious organi- 
had been repealed, according to a 
promise made during the first World War and 
The words Dieu 
These 


zations) 


never officially earried out. 
and Patrie could reenter the classrooms. 


2H. G. Daniel, ‘‘The Framework of France,’’ 
London, 1937. ‘‘No ‘New Order’ in Our Sehools’’ 
by R. Worth Shumaker, published by the American 
Legion Magazine, April 1941, shows that such con- 
ditions did not exist only in France and that some 
persons are now trying to check the same tendencies 
in the United States. 
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easures may appear reactionary, but how they 
can be ealled a process of “Nazification,’ I do 
not see. 

And now Marshal Pétain 
He made his 


what reforms is 
bringing to the French schools? 
views clear in the article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, already mentioned, which has been re- 
produced in pamphlet form under the auspices 
of the Comité Franee Amérique and translated 
in an abridged form by Professor Louis J. A. 
(The Mareh 7, 1940). 
It is interesting to note that the Freneh leader’s 


Mercier Commonweal, 
ideas coneur with opinions expressed by foreign 
and French writers long before the war and 
follow the present trend of education in the 
United States. 

Marshal Pétain’s statement that “our [the 
French] edueational system pursued as the sole 
aim the development of the individual consid- 
ered as an end in himself” seems to be in accord 
with a generally accepted opinion abroad. H. G. 
Daniel (in the book already quoted), deseribing 
a Frenchman’s mentality, had been speaking 
about “. a reluctance almost amounting to 
inability to subordinate his particular interests 
to those of the community. A very large part 
of the moral energy of the French is spent in 
asserting this individualism. Duties to the com- 
munity, collective obligations are regarded as a 
menace to liberty.” And further on he says: 
“Like individuality, indiscipline here seems to 
spring from a spirit of revolt, an innate ten- 
dency to self-assertion against constituted 
authority by a people that has had too much 
Recent events in France 
showed that strange result—the exaltation of 


of it in the past.” 


the individual had failed to produce real leaders. 
No wonder that some young officers, having 
escaped from the disaster, are now devoting 
their efforts to organizing these inborn little 
individualists, the French children, into groups 
(scouts, girl guides, companions of France), 
which existed already but needed to receive 
more attention. 

Furthermore, these different associations will 
coooperate with the new program of the school 
in giving more attention to physical education, 
considered not only as body-builder but as 
character-builder. “It seems strange,” had said 
Mr. Daniel, speaking about the French system 
of education, “that the process of selecting and 
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training an élite by the raising of the intellee- 
tual level of the mass, should so frankly neglect 
“The 


syllabus of the Lycée, it is said, is too full, the 


the physical side”; and somewhere else: 


teaching is purely intellectual, only intelligence 
is considered and the whole moral side of lite is 
neglected.” 

Marshal Pétain seems to give an answer to 
that problem: “As recreation, we shall favor 
the judicious development of sports to de 
velop health, courage and the sense of team 
play. ”; and also: “The national system of 
edueation must be reformed. It was based on 
the idea that its task was merely intellectual 
edueation. It neglected the formation of the 
will and of the character. Now the human will 
is not naturally endowed with firmness, con 
staney, courage, nor does it infallibly reach the 
good. To develop these habits, it needs a vigor- 
ous and eonstant discipline, and this is the 
responsibility of the school as well as of the 
family.” 

Some French and foreign writers were notice 
ing in Franee before the war an overcrowding 
of the liberal professions and of the fonction 
nariat (government service). This was partly 
due to the desire of the parents to see their sons 
become white-collar men. In the name of 
égalité, the Leftist groups were encouraging 
this ambition. They advocated a free Ecole 
Unique instead of the system by which only the 
best pupils of the elementary schools received a 
scholarship permitting them to attend the Lycée. 
Marshal Pétain, taking a definite stand against 
V’'Ecole Unique, wrote: “The pupils must be 
shown that it is as noble to know how to use a 
tool as a pen, and that to be skilled in a eraft is 
more valuable than to have a superficial knowl 
edge of many things.” I invite the readers who 
might think that there is something unworthy 
of a democracy in that program to consult the 
very interesting article called “Remake the 
High Schools” by A. M. Cooper (Current Iis- 
tory and Forum, November 26, 1940), about 
Mr. Sanford Bates, New York Parole 


Commissioner, former executive director of the 


which 


3oys’ Clubs of America, made this comment: 
“Mr. Cooper’s proposition that we restore in 
the minds of our young people the worth and 
dignity of hard manual labor contains the real 
answer to our dilemma.” 
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Marshal Pétain advocates also, as an impor- 
tant factor of the revival of France, a return to 
the land. He 
keep their sons on the farms unless they are 


tries to encourage peasants to 


specially gifted for another career. I have 


heard this 
“The Vichy men want the French boys to work 


point being commented on thus: 
to feed the Germans, they have been advised by 
the Nazis to turn France into an agricultural 
country exclusively, as part of the new order.” 
Yet, : 


tury, a group of French writers had been turn- 


is early as the end of the nineteenth cen- 


ing the pubhe attention toward the sad fate of 
The 


eager to live what they thought an easier and 


many French villages. country youth, 
more pleasant life, were leaving for the cities, 
which the Belgian poet Verhaeren so dramatie- 
called Villes Tentaculaires.” Up- 
(Barres, “Les Déracinés”, 1897), dé- 
classés (Bourget, “L’Etape,” 1903), 
sometimes to find work (Brieux: “Blanchette,” 


ally “Les 
rooted 
unable 


1892), the children of the provinces were often 
led to live a miserable life while the old home- 
stead was left abandoned (Bazin, “La Terre qui 
Meurt,” 1899). In 1902, a 
Peeaut, deplored the “village exodus,” 


French edueator, 
Kelix 
putting the blame for it on the schools :° 


They say that after six years of book learning, 
the young rustic dreads the coarse habits, the hard 
work, the soil, the sweat, inseparable from the life 
of a What is the remedy: First of 
all, teach the children to take an interest, not only 
in the life of the fields. Teach them 


farm-laborer. 


in books, but 
gardening, and how to keep bees, the making of 
Make 


rural; be 


cheese and the management of a dairy. 


your scheme of edueation deliberately 
sober, just, teach courage and the contempt of mere 
ease and well-being, give them a wholesome, ample 
way of looking at things, instil the taste for an 
active life, the delight in physical energy. Try and 


turn out not a mandarin but a man of the fields. 


I have just read a description of how a group 
of Young “Compagnons de France” lately asked 
the mayor of a village for permission to take on 
the farms the place left empty by the war 
prisoners and how, by their cheerful courage, 
they are bringing a new life to the little eom- 
(Voie, 


This is already one of the 


munity of Saint Gervais d’Auvergne. 
February, 1941). 

' Felix Pécaut, ‘‘Quinze d’Edueation,’’ Paris, 
1902. 
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results of the new orientation given to Frene} 
youth. Why not trust the present leaders 0; 
unoccupied France when they try to correct the 
errors that they and some disinterested witnesses 
had detected in the French system of education 
years ago?) Why not watch with sympathy the 
efforts 
affectionately called by many, to salvage out 0; 


made by the vieux Maréchal, as he js 
the catastrophe the French youth physically and 
morally stronger? 
SIMONE DE LA S. DELERY 
NEWCOMB COLLEGE 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR DELERY 


Tue definite turn which the policy of Marshal 
Pétain has taken since the appearance of my 
article on “The Vichy Government and Eduea 
tion in France” (SCHOOL AND Society, December 
14, 1940) and even since Protessor Deléry wrote 
her article is the most effective reply to Professor 
Deléry’s criticisms of my article. It is true, as 
Professor Deléry states, that “the reforms being 
made now are the outcome of ideas on edueation 
that had tried, for many years, to assert them 
selves,” but it is equally true that these ideas 
were those of a reactionary group which was 
opposed to the extension of equality of educa 
tional opportunity. Nevertheless, since the last 
war instalments of the democratic ideal of the 
école unique (the common school ideal of the 
United States) were introduced by a succession 
ot Ministers of Edueation who did not all belong 
to one political party. Nor would any one who 
knows the history of French education in the 
past sixty years deny that there was opposition 
to the seeularization of the schools, whieh was 
one of the most cherished ideals of French edu- 
eators. 

There are, of course, different ways of devel- 
oping in the younger generation the ideal of ser- 
vice to the state. But sentences can not be taken 
in isolation from Marshal Pétain’s discourses on 
education. In the statement which I diseussed 
in my article on “The Vichy Government and 
Education in France” Marshal Pétain’s ideal of 
discipline and service was indicated in his plea 
that “the important point in this edueational 
policy is the action on youth by binding the 
school and the army together’ and that “the 
army, the crown of the national system, would, 





NE 21, 1941 
with its lofty lessons of equality, solidarity, dis- 
cipline and self-denial, come in its turn to sow 


the seeds of the welfare of society and the 


uperior interest of the state.” And, finally, 
“. . . public authorities command the power and 
means of propaganda needed—the press, the 
is their task to 
exereise supervision over society in the moral 


motion pieture, the radio. It 
and social fields.” If this does not mean a desire 
to turn the child over to the state body and soul, 
[ do not know what it does mean, particularly 
as it echoes so clearly Hitler’s statement in Mein 
Kumpf that military service must be regarded as 
the culmination of the normal education of the 
average German. 

Marshal Pétain is not the first to be critical 
of the French method of character training 
through intellectual training. It has been eriti- 
cized by foreign observers and as far back as 
1895 by a Frenchman, M. Démolins, in his book, 
A quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons? 
But the remedy is not to de-intellectualize the 
schools and to introduce the type of discipline 
that Marshal Pétain recommends through sub- 
jection of the individual to a series of hierarchi- 
cal authorities and by physical edueation. De- 
Marshal 


Pétain echoes Hitler again in his insistence that 


moeracies have found other methods. 


the end of education, as defined in Mein Kampf, 
is “not pumping in knowledge, but breeding 
absolutely healthy bodies,” and “a man, though 
little but 
healthy, who has a sound, firm character, filled 


scientifically educated, physieally 
with joyful determination and will power.” In 
the article in the Revue des deux Mondes, August 
15, 1940, to which Professor Deléry refers and 
which I have before me in a separate pamphlet, 
Marshal Pétain continues his attack on intellec- 
tualism and encyeclopedism and states that “we 
will devote ourselves to destroying the sinister 
prestige of a pseudo-culture which is purely 
bookish, is conducive to laziness, and generates 
the useless.” This is as complete a break with a 
French tradition of three centuries as any one 
would undertake. 

In the same way 
couragement of an élite—is to be destroyed. 


another tradition—the en- 


Able boys are not to be drawn away from the 
milieu to which they belong to enter the careers 
of administrative nomadism; they are to become 
able craftsmen and farmers with élites of their 
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The 


reward for the new adstricti glebae, those who 


own, an idea already adopted by Mussolini. 


are rooted in the soil, will be the provision by 
the state of a water-supply, electricity and a 
health service. Again, only those who know the 
history of the emergence of talent through the 
educational system of Franee ean realize what 
such a step would mean for the future of French 
culture—-now deseribed as pseudo-eulture. | 
have on numerous oceasions deplored the urge 
for an edueation for status, but that does not 
mean that able pupils should not, on the plea 
of the dignity of labor, be permitted to advance 
as far as their abilities permit. 

Professor Deléry ignores the fact that even 
radical edueators, without a cue from Moseow, 
have for a long time been disturbed by the 
existence of non-valeurs in the French secondary 
One of the latest efforts to meet this 


problem in the last days of the Republie was to 


schools. 


experiment with guidance classes (classes d’orien 
tation) in order that each pupil might receive 
But 
this is different from the program proposed by 


the best edueation suited to his abilities. 


Marshal Pétain “to place all Frenchmen in their 
place, in the service of the state.” Nor was Mar 
shal Pétain the first to think of the reform of 
M. Jean Zay had already 
laid the foundations for a 


teacher preparation. 
new system which 
would have seen the gradual disappearance ot 
the normal schools, not because they bred radi 
calism but because they were too narrow and 
produced Uesprit primaire. 

The école unique, the common school ideal, 
says Marshal Pétain, was “a lie which produced 
social conflicts and national ruin. . . . The true 
common school is to be one which, whoever the 
teachers are, whatever the courses may be, will 
be inspired by a single spirit and will make 
all Frenchmen servants of the same faith, knights 
of the same ideal, symbolized in one word, 
France.” 

Professor Deléry comes rather late with her 
implication that the Rightist elements in French 
polities were out to protect France from the 
Leftists 
France before her collapse was divided into three 
parts—the Right, the Left, and the large major- 
It is now clear that the policy 


who were directed from Moseow. 


ity in between. 
of collaboration is the same as Gleichschaltung 
with the Nazi rule, even to the extent of permit 
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books to be 
Among these books are French history text-books 


ting proscribed and suppressed. 
which the Nazis do not seem to regard as patrioti- 


cally innocuous as Dr. Curtius, upon whose 
evidence Professor Deléry relies, seemed to do. 
Professor Deléry may also be interested to learn 
that another part of the totalitarian program has 
been recently introduced—the retirement of 
women from the teaching profession. 


All this 


of discipline and character, the closing of chan- 


the emphasis on the particular type 


nels of educational advancement, the assignment 
of children of workers to work and of children 
of peasants to the farm, the unprotested pro- 
books, and the 


stress on unity of spirit built on “the unshakeable 


scription and suppression of 
rock of French unity’—the equivalent of Hit- 


ler’s Volksverbundenheit—may not in Professor 


Deléry’s opinion be totalitarianism; but it is 
neither democratic nor in the tradition of the 
French Republic at its best, which all her friends 
hope will survive. 
I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Man’s 
and 
Relation to Human Evolution in Civilization (Re- 


Supreme In- 
Control in 


MATTHIAS. 
Guidance 


ALEXANDER, I, 


heritance Conscious 


vised edition). Pp. xxviii + 354. Illustrated. 


kK. P. Dutton, 1941, $2.50. 

This revised edition of a book first published in 1918 
evolves a “revolutionary technique” which helps men 
and women to develop their mental and physical po 
tentialities to the full This sixth edition brings to 
the subject matter up-to-date trends and practices. 
Look 11 Years Younger. Pp. 
109 West 19th 


BURGESS, GELETT. 
39. Illustrated. Home Institute, 
Street, New York. 1941. 15¢. 
A psychological approach to the problem of growing 
old 
trs, NORMA E., and NICHOLAS MOSELEY. /Prac- 
tical School Discipline and Mental Hygiene (Riv 
erside Textbooks in Edueation). Pp. x + 324. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1941. $1.90. 

Concrete answers to teachers’ questions on the prob 
lem of school discipline 

Education 
Pp, 125. 


Edueational Policies Commission. The 

of Free Men in American Democracy. 
Published by the NEA. 1941. 
The extension and synthesis of earlier volumes on 
the relationships between American democracy and 
the American schools published during the past five 
years Outlined first in 1958, this study has been 
“developed and revised in repeated discussions since 
that time.” Credit is given to George S. Counts, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for his guidance in the preparation of 
this volume 

Forty-Second Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Schools, City of New York, for the School 

Je 


Year 1939-1940. Pp. 35 Prepared by the 
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sureau of Reference, Research and Statistics 
Board of Edueation. 1941. 
Chietly statistical in content. 

FREDENBURGH, F. A. ‘‘I Want to be a Machin 
ist.’’ Pp. 16. Reprinted from Jobs and Ca 
reers, May, 1941—June, 1941. May be obtained 
from Jobs and Careers, 12 West Center Street. 
Mount Morris, Ill. 25¢. 


History of the University of New Hampshire, 186: 
1941. Pp. ix+333. Illustrated. Published }, 
the university. 1941. 
“A fitting observance” of 
sary of the institution. 


the seventy-fifth anniv: 


HOLLAND, KENNETH (prepared by). Work Camps 
for College Students. Pp. vii+32. Illustrate: 
Prepared for the American Youth Commissio: 
and published by the ACE. 1941. 

The values of the work camp translated 
structure of general education 


HorNE, JoIcEY M. The 


into the 


Art Class in Action—A 

Collection of Technical Information and Sug 
gested Activities for Schools. Pp. 136. Illus 
trated. Longmans, Green and Company. 1941. 
$2.00. 
Simple enough for the first grade and advanced 
enough for the older and the unusually gifted chil 
dren A special effort has been made to suggest 
cheap or “scrap” materials which may be used in 
the art class. 

JENKINS, THORNTON, and ANTHONY PELZER WAG! 
NER. Latin and the Romans (Book 1). Pp. 
xv +467. Illustrated. Ginn. 1941. $1.48. 
A first-year course in Latin interweaving the daily 
life of the Romans with vocabulary drill, grammar 
notes and stories in Latin. 

KIRKPATRICK, T. BRUCE, and ALFRED F, HUETTNER. 
Fundamentals of Health—Its Development and 
Conservation (Revised edition). Pp. ix +595. 
Illustrated. Ginn. 1941. $3.80. 

A text-book for the college level inculeating new 
subject matter and revised to include the most recent 
scientific approach to present-day hygiene. 

A Manual for Teaching of Elementary English. 

WPA Technical Series, Publie Activities Circular 
No. 18, Edueation Cireular No. 5, May 5, 1941. 
WPA Division of Community Service Programs, 
Washington, D. C. 
Intended for those who are teaching English to: 
native adult elementary students, foreign-born adults 
who can not read or write in any language and for 
eign-born adults who are literate in their native 
language. 

Proceedings of the Ohio Workshop in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, December 7-9, 1939, Columbus, 
Ohio. Pp. vi+60. Sponsored by the Division 
of Instruction, Department of Education, Ohio. 
Ohio Council on Modern Language Teaching, F. 
J. Kramer, secretary, Ohio State University, 
1940. 40¢. 

ProcTEer, LESLIE C. Adventures of a G-Man. Pp. 
218. Illustrated. Beekley-Cardy Company, 1632 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 1941. $1.50. 
Citizenship education presented in narrative style 
for young people. A useful volume for schools and 
welfare groups as a supplementary teaching aid. 

You Might Like Accountancy as a Career—An Oc- 
cupational Brief. Pp. 19. Prepared and pub- 
lished by Western Personnel Service (30 North 
Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Calif.) under the 
sponsorship of the University of California as a 
report of WPA, Official Project No. 65-1-07- 
2258. 1941. 25¢. 








